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It was the life of Common Room, more than any-
thing else, which made me ready to accept Dr.
Warre's invitation to go to Eton in the summer of
1899. He had invited me once before in the summer
of 1896, having a mistaken idea that I was qualified
to inaugurate the teaching of history at Eton: I was
then so full of enthusiasm for my new work that I felt
that I could not leave it, and told Mr. Bell, through
whom the invitation came, that I would not desert
him. He said in answer that we would see how
my form did in examination, and if the results were
satisfactory would discuss the question of making
my appointment a permanency. I could not help
reflecting that if my pupils did ill, and I was incon-
tinently dismissed, I might regret having refused
a much more advantageous offer: but it cured me
of attempting histrionics with my much-loved
Master.

I had learnt much from him both as boy and
master: perhaps it would be well if I had learnt
more: I remember his characteristic comment,
written at the end of a somewhat flamboyant essay on
which I rather prided myself, " Shun prolix verbosity
and penny-a-line superfluity! "

To leave Marlborough was a terrible wrench: I
have always thought that few positions were more
enviable than that of Master of Marlborough, and
used to toy with the idea that it might some day be
mine. The position was twice within my reach, but
at moments when to accept it was impossible: on the
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